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ON GERMANY’S ONCE-POWERFUL U-BOAT FLEET: H.M.S. “LOCH SHIN” TOWING THE FPIRST 
100 MILES OFF THE COAST OF NORTHERN IRELAND. 


On November 25 the first of the U-boats destined to be scuttled in the Atlantic made a dramatic picture—breaking water, fresh wind and the U-boat sheering about 
left Loch Ryan in tow. Our sketch was made on board the Polish destroyer astern of the frigate. Later, the submarine shipped so much water that the tow-rope 
‘* Blyskawica,”” and shows the British frigate “‘ Loch Shin"’ towing one of the doomed broke, and in the darkness she was lost and is presumed to have sunk Other 
U-boats. At the time a big sea was running and, seen against the evening sky, it drawings are reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
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THE CURTAIN FALLS 
OF 110 U-BOATS TO BE SCUTTLED 


Praesent on Boarp a Potts Destrover 
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HE recent manifestations of unrest in the national 
dock and London gas services—soon, no doubt, to 
be matched by others, possibly very much more serious— 
are symptoms of something that has been happening all 
over the world. Mankind is suffering from an attack 
of elephantiasis. The organisations of men and women 
for the ordinary purposes of life have grown far too 
vast for their purpose. With the improvement in com- 
munications of every kind, the tendency has long been 
for the centre of the institutions which bind human 
beings together and give them common purpose to get 
further and further away from the ordinary folk for whom 
they were intended. The evolution of the Trade Unions 
is a perfect example of this. It originally began as a 
congregation of half-a-dozen artisans, partners in a 
common craft, banding together to “‘ conspire’? by word 
of mouth against those who were exploiting their labour. 
It was called a ‘‘ conspiracy ’’: it was, in fact, a coming 
together. 


To-day the larger Trade Union has grown into 
something utterly remote from that which its first 
founders created. It has ceased to be personal and local ; 
it has become impersonal and national ; it is even tending 
to become international. It is, of course, an institution 
of great benefit to the worker ; but so is the Post Office 
Savings Bank, the National Health Insurance Service, 
even the railway company which takes him on a cheap 
ticket to his daily work. And, like them, it is scarcely 
any longer identifiable with his own 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





"ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS 
AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS,” DECEMBER 6, 1845. 
RAILWAY FEVER IN WHITBHALL: 

_ DEPOSITING PLANS FOR NEW fs aa J 














“EVE OF THE 3OTH—CORRECTING PLANS AT 
A TAVERN.’ 
“Pray what ’s your ~ $ best plan here 
I think is to be 
For all the other p on find 
Are kicking up a riot.” ; 
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liberty throughout the world. But it does mean that the 
Trade Unions, like other all-powerful organisations in 
modern society, have got to face up to the need for 
fundamental change in their own organisation if society 
itself is not to disintegrate. They have got not only to 
expand—if expand they must—and keep bright their 
brilliant machinery for bargaining on the top level ; they 
have got to turn inwards and strengthen their own 
foundations. For on that everything depends: a pyra- 
mid rests on its base. The fatal thing is that the ordinary 
worker—that common man whose century we loudly 
proclaim it is—should feel that he has no personal part 
in the institutions and organisations that control his 
everyday life. 


The supreme need to-day is to use our existing 
institutions—as well, periaps, as to make new ones—to 
ensure that he can have some real say in deciding, 
not through mass voting, not only remote questions 
of policy about which he can have little personal feeling, 
but the conditions of his daily life and work. As i see 
it, the next step in the evolution of Trade Unions is 
that they should become partners in Industry itself, not 
for the purpose of controlling its general policy—the 
Government will presumably do that in a Socialist State— 
but for ensuring that its members, the rank and file of 
that industry, participate actively in its control and— 
I would add—in its ownership on the ground level. Magna 
Carta laid down the great principle that a man should be 

master of his own tools ; a glance at the 





personality and personal needs and 
preferences, dictated as these must 
be by residence in a single place 
and conformity to a particular routine. 
The Union can safeguard his general 
conditions and, subject to the 
economic state of the country, it 
can raise his wages. That is all to 
the good. But he can scarcely be 
expected to regard it any longer as 
his own private concern—something 
through which he, personally, can 
express himself and his individual 
needs. 


Those needs may not seem peculiar 
to others—to the statisticians of his 
Union, as to the statisticians of the 
all-seeing democratic State, they are 
identical with those of scores of 
thousands of others—but to himself they 
seem, in certain particulars, unique. It 
is just those particulars that he yp 








industrial history of the last century- 
and-a-half and, still more, at the state 
of industrial society to-day, will show 
how far we have departed from that 
principle. Can we restore it in the 
complex and huge-scale operations 
of mechanical and scientific produc- 
tion? The future of human liberty— 
and, I believe, of civilisation as we 
know it—depends on the answer. 


What are wanted most to-day, 
not only in the Trade Unions but 
throughout Industry and the State, 
are not more and better office adminis- 
trators, but more human administra- 
tors or, if we use the old word, 
better leaders. Men at all levels, 
that is, who possess, with the readi- 
ness and capacity to take responsi- 
bility, the personal touch and a 
great gift of appreciation of the 
ordinary man and woman. Men, let 








wants the social institution of which N 
he is part to comprehend. And that ' 
is exactly where the nation-wide or ioe: 
world-wide organisation breaks down. It 1s too remote 
and impersonal to be loved, and it ends by being 
repudiated, if not by men’s minds, by men’s hearts. 
And the latter, it should always be remembered by 
statesmen, govern the former. 


Here lies, I think, the explanation of why so many 
men are rebelling against their own Trade Unions. They 
are more ready, it seems, to follow the heady counsels 
of the local shop steward or agitator who shares and 
knows their daily round than to abide by the wise and 
experienced decisions of their distant Union admini- 
strators. The latter—some of the wisest and ablest public 
servants of our time—in close contact with their em- 
ployers and the State, know, of course, what is best for 
their members and how it can best be achieved ; but the 
boisterous demagogue who works with the latter on the 
benches and frequents the same tavern can voice the local 
and particular grievance that seems, on the spot, the all- 
important question of the hour. The latter is their 
neighbour and comrade ; the former is almost as remote 
as the First Lord of the Treasury or the Foreign Secre- 
tary. Indeed, to-day—such has been the transmogrifi- 
cation of the workers’ movement—he is very likely to 
become the First Lord of the Treasury or the Foreign 
Secretary. 


This is not to say that the great Trade Unions have 
outlived their social usefulness. One hopes that they are 
very far from having done so; their eclipse would be 
disastrous to the whole nation and to the cause of human 


“OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF TRADE—SCENE ON SUNDAY NIGHT.” 
“ Whist, ho! how fast! the cabmen can’t 
Their horses keep in hand ; 


So quiet uick they go, at once you know 
y stand.” 


‘y us say, like the late Ernie Pyle: 
men who can go to the heart, not 
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“THE RUSH AT THE DOOR.’ =a 
“ The time 's arrived—run, gentles, run, 
For love of Railways run, sirs 
“ A strange spectacle was witnessed in the ‘metropolis on 
Sunday last. The ture having . fixed the 
30th of November as the last day for the reception of 
Railway plans, many parties . left the completion of 
their work to the latest possible period. As 
the evening advanced the arrivals became more ‘frequent 
and at nine o'clock they poured down Whitehall most 
\___ Plentifully, and in the most deplorable disorder.” } 








only of things, but of men. The 
Services-have shown the way; with all their often anti- 
quated notions and cumbersome machinery, they have 
in a very real measure during the war proved how 
a vast modern organisation can be animated by a 
burning spirit of personal inspiration and enthusiasm. 
The regimental officer, the destroyer captain, has some- 
thing to teach the masters of industry, the “ bosses "’ of 
Transport House, the Lords of the Treasury. We are 
all members of one body—a great nation in process of 
rebirth ; let us take counsel of one another and, in all 
humility, learn from the best we have achieved in every 
sphere. We shall all be gainers thereby. 


Perhaps, here, our educational system can do much 
to help. We have got to create for the great tasks of 
the future a widespread capacity for leadership, not 
merely among a few segregated by class distinctions from 
the general body of the community, but among every 
class and calling of citizens. I should like to see springing 
up—perhaps in our great country houses, with their 
traditional treasures of art and culture—new universities 
in humanity to which men and women could go, without 
regard to personal wealth and at all periods of life, to 
study the nature of man and the ways to evoke the 
highest from that nature in action. Educationists 
could, I think, create the educational machinery to give 
the conception effect. It is for the State, by a bold exer- 
cise of imagination and by a use of corporate wealth 
comparable to its expenditure in training the men to 
break the Axis, to inaugurate a form of reconstruction 
as important, I suggest, as even houses. 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN INFORMS HIS 
ANCESTORS THAT THE WAR IS ENDED. 
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THE EMPEROR, FOL 
LOWED BY MEMBERS OF 
HIS STAFF, ARRIVING 


\, » AT MOMOTAMA STATION 
} EMPEROR HIROHITOS PRIVATE TRAIN WAITING AT UNEBI STATION DURING HIS RECENT 


\ VISIT TO THE IMPERIAL TOMB TO ANNOUNCE THE WAR’S END TO HIS ANCESTORS. ) FOR UNEBI 
" a, \ * 


TO BOARD THE TRAIN 


INSIDE THE TOMB OF THE EMPERORS OF JAPAN: PRIESTS CONDUCTING THE SACRED RITUAL DURING THE VISIT ; EMPEROR HIROHITO PHOTOGRAPHED IN HIS’ PRIVATE CAR ON 


OF HIROHITO TO BRING NEWS OF THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES TO THE SHADES OF HIS ANCESTORS. LEAVING THE RAILWAY STATION AT UNEBI &N ROUTE TO 
rHE IMPERIAL TOMB OF THE EMPERORS OF JAPAN 


THE EMPEROR PAYING HOMAGE AT THE IMPERIAL TOMB OF HIS ANCESTORS DURING WHITE-ROBED JAPANESE PRIESTS PERFORMING TIME-HONOURED RITES AT THE IMPFRIA! 


HIS RITUAL VISIT TO INFORM THEM OF THE END OF THE WAR. 4 TOMB OF THE EMPERORS DURING THE RECENT VISIT OF HIROHITO 


ancestor-worship, reaches its culmination in the form of Emperor-worship There is only 
one higher degree—-the worship by the Emperor himself of his divine ancestors, in the 
pursuit of which he made this journey to the shrine of his forbears to bring them 


Our photographs were taken during the recent visit of the Emperor of Japan to the 
Imperial Tomb for the ritual purpose of informing his ancestors of the ending of the 
War—a ceremony so secret that even the Japanese people are not permitted to wit 
ness it The Japanese State religion of Shinto, combining the ancient cult of | the dread news of the downfall of their people 
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WATER GAS PLANT 
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A RETORT HOUSE AT THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS W 3: COAL FROM WHICH CRUDE } 
GAS HAS BEEN EXTRACTED IS BEING EJECTED IN THE FORM OF COKE. ca “ vn : ememmeninn 
A PLAN CIRCUIT OF THE PROCESSES WHICH TAKE COAL FROM THE MINES, EXTRACT 
VALUABLE BY-PRODUCTS, AND DELIVER CLE GAS TO THE PRIVATE HOM 
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“| 
, THE CONDENSERS, IN WHICH TAR AND WATER VAPOURS IN CRUDE 
( GAS ARI REDUCED TO LIQUID FORM AND RUN OFF INTO WELLS. 2 
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RED-HOT COKE BEING QUENCHED WITH WATER /’ . COKE IN A WHITE-HOT STATE BEING 
IN A CONVEYER TROUGH AFTER BEING DISCHARGED 4, TRUCKS FROM THE COKE- OVEN 


TT“HE recent Govern- FROM HORIZONTAL RETORTS AT BECKTON WORKS. 4 LARGEST GAS WORKS IN THE WORLD 


ment announce- 
ment of its intention of 
nationalising the gas in- 
dustry, followed by the 
strike of employees of 
the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, have brought 
gas very much to the 
fore in the minds of 
millions of people in this 
country, where it is the 
source of heat or light 
to ten out of every 
twelve families. Our 
photographs were taken 
at the recently-idle Beck- 
ton plant of the Gas 
Light and Coke Com- 
pany—the largest gas 
works in the world ; and 
at the works of the 
Uxbridge and Wands- 
worth gas companies. 
They show some of the 
vast and complicated 
machinery used in the 
process’ of extracting 
primarily gas and secon 
darily various valuable 
by-products from the 
i te coal delivered from the 
) ee aan ecentananeseasins mines. The coal is first aE 


i , 8 ow > fed into retorts, where 
» WANDSWORTH GA WORKS TOWER PURIFIERS THROUGH Cont patie pposit THE COAL CONVEYER AND BUCKETS IN THE ROOF OF THE VERTICAL RETORT HOUSE 


( WHICH THE GAS PASSES AFTER LEAVING THE CONDENSERS { AT UXBRIDGE GAS WORKS THE CONVEYVER DELIVERS COAI INTO THE RETORTS 
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1E | COMPLICATED MACHINERY USED TO 
.D GAS—AND VALUABLE BY-PRODUCTS. 
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WHICH FEED THE RETORTS, TO THE GASHOLDER WHICH STORES THE FINISHED PRODUCT. \ 














THE BENZOLE EXTRACTION PLANT AT UXBRIDGE GAS WORKS 
RENZOLE Is A VALUABLE BY-PRODUCT OF GAS MANUFACTURE 














Continued 

it is baked for 10-24 
hours—a process which 
drives off the gas and 
tar in a thick brown 
smoke and leaves a 
residue of coke. This 
brown smoke passes from 
the retort house in large 
pipes at a temperature 
of 150 degrees F., is 
cooled in condensers 
which liquefy the tar 
and water vapours and 
run them off into wells, 
is pumped by an ex 
hauster through a chain 
of purifying plants which 
»ne by one extract the 
various by-products, and 
is finally measured in 
large meters and stored 
in gasholders, whose pur 
pose is to balance the 
regular inflow of manu 
factured gas with ‘the 
fluctuating demands of 
the consumers in homes 
and factories. The final 
stage between works and 
home is the “ station 
governor,’’ an automatic 
tap which regulates the 
pressure in the mains 


THE BECKTON WORKS. THE PIPES RANGE FROM 
f 48-IN. TO 84-IN. DIAMETER. (Photo. : British Council.) 


COKE- OVEN PLANT AT BECKTON, 
N THE WORLD. (Photo. : British Council.) 
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THE coal HOIST AND COKE-SCREENING PLANT AT UXBRIDGE GAS WORKS ( The two plans are repro A SPIRALLY-GUIDED GASHOLDER AT UXBRIDGE THE GASHOLDER 


THIS PLANT PEALS WITH THE RAW PRODUCTS OF GAS PRODUCTION duced by courtesy of the RALANCES REGULAR FLOW WITH FLUCTUATING DEMANI 
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F. WATTS, 

O.M., _KA., 
whose “ Physical 
Energy ” stands 
massively in 
Kensington 
Gardens, whose 
‘** Hope,” in repro- 
duction, has adorned 
every little print- 
shop window for 
fifty years, whose 
major allegorical 





MR. RONALD CHAPMAN, WHOSE BOOK 
‘THE LAUREL AND THE THORN” IS 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. de Pie 

Mr. Chapman is on the Bodleian Library paintings id ies 
Staff at Oxford and was educated at Eton oom to themselves 
and New College. ‘‘ The Laurel and the at the Tate, and 
Thorn” is his first book. whose series. of 
portraits of the 

great are a precious asset to the National Portrait Gallery, 
will be periodically subject to ‘‘ re-assessment.” The last book 
about him I remember was G. K. Chesterton’s small volume : 
it contained little of biography, but seized, in one of those 
flashes of its author’s, on “ the tragedy of the bowed back ” 
as the central thing in Watts: and, indeed, two things were 
there singled out—Watts’s awareness of the tragic destiny 
of mankind, and that sculptural quality which -made his 
few works as a sculptor so successful. Mr. Chapman 


SELF-PORTRAIT OF G. F, WATTS AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN.1534, 
From the Waits Gallery. 


attempts, in a small book (with Mrs. Watts’s compendious 
memoir as a principal quarry), to summarise the life, explain 
the character, and assess the works. He is not an ex- 
citing or a revealing writer, and he occasionally leaves 
gaps: but his general conclusions are, on the whole, 
sensible, although, in pointing out how far Watts fell 
short of his aims, he tends rather to diminish the majesty 
which he achieved. 

Of Watts's external life there is little to be said. He 
was the son of a Micawberish man, with looks and talents, 
who came up from Hereford to make his fortune in 
London, married two delicate wives who died, and finished 
as a piano-tuner, He took to drawing in infancy ; was 
apprenticed to Behnes the sculptor ; went to the Academy 
Schools ; won a large money-prize; and went to Italy 
with the ambition “ to follow in the footsteps of the old 
masters, to make of English art as great an achievement 
as Italian. He dreamed already of becoming England's 
Michelangelo.” He was good-looking and _ frail-looking, 
modest and charming: a fellow-traveller took to him and 
introduced him to Lord and Lady Holland in Florence. 
With them he made his home and met an artistic young 
Seots girl, Miss Duff Gordon, who might have married 
him The nominal reason why she didn't was because 
ol the difference in class: later in life a Scotswoman of 
precisely the same class married him: in point of fact, he 
had to be married: had he not been so unromantic and 
unenterprising and sexless, Miss Duff Gordon might well 
have done a Gretna Green” with him. When he 


° The Laurel and the Thorn: A Study of G. F. Watts." By 


Ronald Chapman Thirty two Illustrations (Faber and Faber; ts.) 


“THE LAUREL AND THE THORN”: 
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By RONALD CHAPMAN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


returned to England he lived with the Prinsep family at 
Little Hollan. House, and thereafter was ‘ mothered ”’ 
by a gang of women. At one stage they got him married 
to the girl Ellen Terry ; she was fond of him, and he liked 
to paint her, but his women friends were so overwhelming 
to her that she had to fly in the end, though she never 


“cLyTe.” ABouT 1868. BRONZE. 
From the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 


lost her affection for him, the innocent, dreaming painter 
who never was young. 

Thereafter his life was all painting and all conscience. 
He was a beautiful draughtsman and one of the best 
portrait-painters we have ever had. But his mission got 
hold of him. He wasn’t the only victim : Tennyson revered 
‘the great sage poets’? and wrote his worst poems 
trying to be amongst them, when he was by nature lyrical 
and Pre-Raphaelite. The iniquities of industrial civi- 
lisation either sent people behind the arras or led them 
into Evangelism. Watts, of all people, suffered most 
from the pressure. The call of duty made him try to 





‘ CHOOSING.” A WATTS PORTRAIT OF ELLEN TERRY. 1864. 
From the Collection of J. Kerrison Preston, Esq. 
I ustrations reproduced from “ The Laurel and the Thorn” ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber 





preach in paint ; but his conscience was his only asset in 
that direction. He must be admired, as a man, for the 
pertinacity with which he tried to ‘‘ haunt the footsteps 
of the great dead, those who, while they ennoble their 
birthland, enrich the world and ennoble humanity itself.” 
But those great canvases, full of brooding and struggling 
abstractions, are woolly, rather than mystically hinting, 
in their looseness. Perhaps he had been better off had 
he worked within a set mental framework like Mantegna 
and Michelangelo: but he was vaguely aspiring in 
mind: and the works of his which last best are those 
which stick to fact. 

His last years, with a white beard, a skull-cap, and a 
country house, were probably the happiest he had ever 
spent. He was married to a woman thirty years younger 
than himself who had obviously always intended to marry 
him, who loved him, and saw in his pictures all the lofty 
teaching he longed to put into them. Already at the 
time of the marriage he was a Great Victorian and a 
Grand Old Man, who would have had the O.M. earlier had 
the Order been earlier founded. Miss Fraser Tytler’s 
brother had facetiously written about the marriage : “ Tell 
us when you know the date, and Ted and I will be there 
to give you to the nation.”” Watts gardened and rode 
about the woodland rides; he even insisted on mounting 
a bicycle at eighty, fell off and damaged himself ; the house 
they had built at Compton grew and was adorned ; 
Mrs. Watts built a Chapel and founded a pottery, in the 
true Arts and Crafts spirit, Watts performing opening 
ceremonies in his Oxford Doctor’s gown. Watts never 
stopped work ; but as a public figure (and he had always 
been the most private of men, with a public conscience) 





SELF-PORTRAIT OF G. F. WATTS. 1867. 
From the Collection of J. Kerrison Preston, Esq. 


he had to tell the newspapers what he thought, virtuously 
but rather platitudinously, about all sorts of questions. 
Letters poured in. He wrote an article about dress and 
received an epistle from one Gertie Tippla (whose name, 
to me, suggests a practical joke concocted by fair-haired 
young men in the Criterion Bar) which began: “ A party 
of girls here in Norwood are trying to get up a society 
calling itself the Anti-Tight-Lacing Society; we have had 
some meetings, etc., but much wish to have a president 
who will fully sympathise with our object—namely, that 
of showing girls and others round us how wicked and 
ugly the fashion of tight-lacing is. . . . I do not know 
if you know Norwood—the Crystal Palace, etc., but this 
horrible fashion is most prevalent here. We won't have 
any old women or ‘ strong-minded’ (so-called) females 
in our committee, for we want those who join to be really 
good advertisements of anti tight-lacing—I am secretary 
of the society." Watts became president; about the 
same time he denounced the Boers as obstacles to the 
march of progress, and “ suggested training ships for the 
poorer classes moored around the coast where they could 
learn the noble naval traditions of our country.” “ Turn 
to the sun,” he said, “ and you will always hope on, and 
look at the bright side. Remember the little things, 
too, the little duties. Think of the daisies!" He was 
absolutely single-minded, and, on his death-bed, “ he 
moved his arms as if attempting to fly” and said: “ Now 
I see that great Book—I see that great Light.” 

The late Lytton Strachey would probably have made 
fun out of this. I shan't. For all the easy sneers against 
people who “mean well,”” the world doesn’t seem too 
full of them at the moment. 
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SEEKING BIGGER FAT RATIONS: A WHALING EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC. 
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‘“ EMPIRE VICTORY” AT FALMOUTH SHOWING, ALONGSIDE, ONE OF THE NINE WHALE- THE FLOATING FARMYARD: BELOW DECKS IN ‘“‘ EMPIRE VICTORY,’’ WHERE SOME 
CATCHERS WHICH WILL ACCOMPANY HER TO THE ANTARCTIC ON A SEVEN-MONTHS TRIP. FIFTY PIGS ARE KEPT TO PROVIDE FRESH MEAT DURING THE LONG VOYAGE. 




















——s 


SOME OF THE MACHINERY INSTALLED IN THE OIL REFINERY : 
A MEMBER OF THE CREW TESTING ONE OF THE TWENTY 
BOILERS IN WHICH OIL IS EXTRACTED FROM BLUBBER. 








—— 





GOING ALOFT TO CHECK RADAR EQUIPMENT : A A VIEW ALONG THE DECK OF “ EMPIRE VICTORY” 
MEMBER OF THE CREW INSPECTS THE DEVICE WHICH _ IN THE FOREGROUND CAN BE SEEN A “ Loop 
WILL GIVE WARNING OF ICEBERGS. eee \ y ; DIRECTIONAL AERIAL, PART OF HER MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
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A STAGE IN THE PRODUCTION OF MARGARINE: WHERE THE WHALES ARE HAULED ABOARD THE FACTORY NOTHING IS WASTED DURING THE PROCESSING, AND 
REFINING MACHINES THROUGH WHICH THE WHALE OIL SHIP FOR PROCESSING: A VIEW OF THE SLIPWAY IN THE THE DEHYDRATION PLANT SEEN HERE REDUCES THE 
IS PASSED BEFORE IT IS STORED IN BARRELS. STERN OF THE VESSEL. FLESH OF THE WHALE INTO MEAT FLOUR. 
In order to increase the production of margarine for Britain and Europe the floating oil- will spend seven months in the Antarctic collecting whale catches and processing oil and 
refinery ship “* Empire Victory " has recently left Falmouth for the South Atlantic. This by-products in her self-contained factory. The factory will be supplied by nine whale 
ship.was formerly the German “ Unitas,"’ of 21,846 tons register, which, before the war, catchers operating from the mother-ship. It is interesting to note that Radar is being 
brought great quantities of whale oil to Europe for the manufacture of margarine. She used to give warning of icebergs in the vicinity of ** Empire Victory,"’ and also that the 
is now registered in the name of the Ministry of War Transport and eighty of her crew are crew have ensured a plentiful supply of fresh pork! In one of our photographs ‘can 
British. She is one of the most elaborately equipped floating factories in the world, and be seen stacks of timber used as false decking when the whales are being cut 
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THE FINAL ROUND IN THE 


vile’ negli. r. i, 


“BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC”: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArTisT, C. E. TURNER, 





(TOP PANEL) THE FIRST OF 110 U-BOATS TO BE DESTROYED LEAVING LOCH RYAN, (BOTTOM PANE 


On November 25 the first of 110 U-boats scheduled to be sunk in the Atlantic left 
Loch Ryan in tow. In the top panel our artist has depicted the scene as the flotilla 
put to sea on this historic occasion. In the background can be seen the remaining 
U-boats on their moorings in trots of four awaiting destruction. At night their 


riding-lights look like a miniature town when seen from the Admiralty pier. The 
German crews are landed before the submarines are taken in tow, and at sea the 
helmsmen are taken off so that the U-boats sheer about in high seas at the end of 
their long tow-ropes. The towing ships can be distinguished by two black discs carried 


| 





on the 
where 

cast ad 
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4 | SURRENDERED U-BOATS MAKE THEIR LAST VOYAGE IN TOW. 
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OM PANEL) THE POLISH DESTROYER “BLYSKAWICA” SHELLS AND BLOWS UP THE U-2321 AT SEA. 


The | on the signalling yards. On November 27 the flotilla had reached the “ graveyard,” 
the | where there is a depth of water of between 500 and 1000 fathoms. The U-boats were 
d of cast adrift and the destroyer ‘‘ Onslow and the Polish destroyer ‘ Blyskawica’’ man- | The sketch, on which the drawing is based, was made from the port quarter, looking 
ried | ceuvred to pick up the cables connected to the demolition charges in the submarines. | forward toward the twin 4-in. guns firing from ‘' B"’ turret at point-blank range 


_ | . 


Our artist was aboard “ Blyskawica’’ and watched this operation from the fore-deck 
The cable of U-2321 was found to be broken, and it was decided to sink her by gunfire 
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BRITISH TROOPS’ THANKLESS TASK 
A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF EVENTS 


panaven seecesscnnenesessestsrvessmnimensenaeenenseer tins see 


THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES AT A _ PRESS CON- 
FERENCE: DR. VAN MOOK EXPLAINS HIS POLICY OF NEGOTIATION TO REPORTERS. 


anerecnssssensenrssvsctoanennsssrs:. 11/0808 peesanens At ADeUNVeObAN TEL SABRE AALS ELESIS SLES TEESEVINAN MANES ROOD ENED ARRAS IOTNEAAASUT DRED ONO OOT a ee an 


THE FIRST AIR-LINER TO FLY FROM THE NETHERLANDS TO JAVA SINCE THE WAR 
ENDED: A SKYMASTER TOUCHING DOWN AT BATAVIA ON NOVEMBER 16. 


ON THE ALERT IN BATAVIA: AN INDIAN SENTRY COVERS THE GROUND IN FRONT OF HIS POST DURING A BRIEF 
ENCOUNTER WITH INDONESIAN EXTREMISTS WHO, FOR THE MOST PART, ARE WELL ARMED. ip teecnentnamnnsssestin ste oatase tana esancaneene 


ssssssocnsanneestesnsoneesteassssstnretessssumssseisanensss seeneet ore RESCUED BY THE ROYAL NAVY FROM AN INDONESIAN REIGN 
SHELLED: WOMEN AND CHILDREN AT THE DOCKS IN 


Acetate eee eAINOT ACCA EL CLE LT LASS eeetneceneatatneeittn tats 


CLEARING SURABAYA: GURKHA TROOPS FIND COVER BEHIND AN ARMOURED CAR TAKEN P 4 CONDUCT WHICH IS REPAID WITH GHASTLY ATROCITIES : INDIAN TROOPS TAKING 
FROM THE JAPANESE AND USED BY THE INDONESIAN NATIONALISTS t A WOUNDED INDONESIAN TO A FIRST-AID POST DURING FIGHTING IN BATAVIA. 


The recent report on General Christison's tour of Sumatra indicates that the in achieving this aim. Meanwhile, the situation in Java is still a matter of 
Indonesian leaders there are showing willingness to co-operate with the British concern, with British forces faced with the task of safeguarding Dutch women 
occupation forces and are prepared to enter into informal talks with the Dutch and children who had been interned by the Japanese and, at the same time 
pending instructions from Java. They are anxious to return to pre-war conditions disbanding and guarding the Japanese garrison. They have inevitably clashed 
with self-government, and are prepared to accept the assistance of the Dutch | with the Indonesian Nationalists, who are well supplied with all types of Japanese 
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IN THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES: |= . 
IN SURABAYA AND BATAVIA. 


(L. TO R.) LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PHILIP CHRISTISON, ALLIED C.-IN-C.; MR. SJARIR, 
INDONESIAN PRIME MINISTER; AND DR. VAN MOOK, DURING PEACE TALKS IN BATAVIA, 


\ THE CAPTURE OF SURABAYA BY THE FIFTH INDIAN DIVISION: A BRITISH ARTILLERY 
‘J 


OFFICER MANS AN OBSERVATION-POST ON THE GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


f>s : 
rt a . Fi 


“\ THE CAPTURE OF SURABAYA AFTER A NAVAL AND AERIAL BOMBARDMENT AND A STIFF FIGHT BETWEEN INDONESIAN 
nee _ _ = AND BRITISH TROOPS: A GURKHA THROWING A GRENADE INTO AN INDONESIAN STRONG-POINT. 
OF TERROR DURING CH INTERNEE CAMPS HAVE B 
SURABAYA, WHERE THEY WERE TAKEN ABOARD SMALL CRAFT. 


SHOWING THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE NAVAL AND AERIAL BOMBARDMENT : THE INTERIOR OF THE MODERN GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING IN SURABAYA 
GURKHA TROOPS CLEAR THE WRECKED COURTS OF JUSTICE IN SURABAYA. / PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE CITY HAD BEEN CLEARED OF INDONESIAN EXTREMISTS 


equipment, and there have been many incidents and pitched “ battles."’ To all gunners, under British command, have been shelling 
this there is a background of horror, for the Indonesian extremists have com- There are 50,000 Dutch internees at Bandoeng 
mitted atrocities only paralleled by the Japanese. At the moment, Bandoeng said that a short time ago the possibility of 
is in the news, and it is reported that rocket-firing Mosquitoes and dive-bombing Nationalist leaders seemed hopeless, but that recently there had been welcome 
Thunderbolts have been used to strafe an Indonesian headquarters, while Japanese signs of a decrease in the tension and terrorism 


Indonesian strong-points 
In a statement, Dr. van Mook 
resuming negotiations with the 
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NUREMBERG TRIAL: SIDELIGHTS ON THE COURT 


1945 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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THE WATCH INSIDE THE PRISON : 





as 








BEHIND THESE CELL-DOORS LIVE 

THE WAR CRIMINALS ON TRIAL AT 

NUREMBERG, UNDER THE NEVER- 

CEASING SCRUTINY OF RELAYS OF 
WARDERS. 


HESE sketches, which throw 
interesting sidelights on the 


international trial of war 
criminals at Nuremberg, were 
made by our artist, Captain 


Bryan de Grineau, who flew to 
Nuremberg for the purpose. 
Among the impressions he gained 
was the excitability of Géring 
and the anxiety of the other 
prisoners during the revelations 
by General Lahousen, and the 
“Tower of Babel" atmosphere 
in the various rooms and corners 
where congregate the journalists 
of the nations of the world. The 
dramatic nature of the evidence 
and the immensity of the issues 
involved were, he tells us, in 
great contrast to the air of 
judicial calm on the judges’ 








OF THE 
OF MANY 


just A FEW 
WORKING IN ONE 


HUNDREDS OF JOURNALISTS OF EVERY 


bench. (A drawing of the Tribunal 
in session appears overleaf.) 


NATIONALITY AT NUREMBERG, 


PRESS ROOMS DURING AN INTERVAL IN THE COURT SITTINGS, 


THE SPECIALLY-BUILT ENCLOSED CORRIDOR CONNECTING 





THE WAR CRIMINALS ARE ESCORTED, UNDER HEAVY GUAR 
ROOM, AND ONCE BACK TO THEIR CELLS IN TI 
i 
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\ CINE CAMERAMAN FILMING THE COURT PROCEEDINGS : PHOTOG 
UP IN THE WALLS, CINE CAMERAS BEING SCREEN 
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‘T | PROCEEDINGS AND PRISON LIFE OF THE WAR CRIMINALS. 


TIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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TING THE PALACE OF JUSTICE (LEFT) WITH THE PRISON AT NUREMBERG: .- 
EAVY GUARD, ALONG THIS CORRIDOR TWICE A DAY-——-ONCE TO THE COURT- yy 
ELLS IN THE BUILDING (RIGHT) BEYOND THE PRISON WALL. 4 
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GORING SWEEPING OUT HIS CELL: A BED, A CHAIR, AND A TABLE CONSTITUTE ITS FURNITURE. THE DUTY OF 
KEEPING THE CELLS CLEAN FALLS ON THE PRISONERS. GORING IS THE “GOOD BOY” IN THIS RESPECT; OTHERS 
OF HIS FELLOW-PRISONERS OBJECT STRONGLY TO SUCH MENIAL TASKS. 
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NGS! PHOTOGRAPHERS OPERATE FROM PEEP-HOLES HIGH STREICHER (THE “ JEW-BAITER "), AND BEHIND HIM SPEER, STRETCHING THEIR LEGS BETWEEN CLOSED RANKS OF SECURITY 
EING SCREENED BY GLASS TO ENSURE SILENCE. POLICE IN A CORRIDOR OUTSIDE THE COURT-ROOM DURING A RECESS. (RIGHT) THE CHIEF OF POLICE, COLONEL ANDRUS 
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THE NUREMBERG TRIAL: THE INTERNATIONAL TRIB 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAI 
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THE SCENE IN THE CENTRAL COURT-ROOM DURING THE HEARING OF EVIDENCE BY GEN. LAHOUSEN: GO 


Our artist's drawing of the proceedings at the Nuremberg Trial was made during doorway through which the prisoners pass to and from the lift connecting the of flat 
hearing of evidence by General Lahousen, which aroused Géring to the pitch of | court-room with the covered passage leading to the cells. On the extreme right of | panels 
complaining that it was a pity Lahousen had been missed in the purge following the | the court-room, facing the dock, is the judges’ bench, on which (left to right) are | camers 
attempt on Hitler's life! On the extreme left, the prisoners are seated in the two- seated two Russian, two British, two American, and two French judges, in front of court-r 
tier dock, with Géring (foreground) gesticulating, and Hess, beyond him, leaning | their respective national flags. Behind them, the curtains are drawn over the not se 
forward Behind the dock stands a row of Security Police, obscuring the small windows, all the proceedings being carried on by artificial light provided by the rows four 
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RIBUNAL IN SESSION AT THE PALACE OF JUSTICE. 


ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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SEN: GORING (LEFT) AND A GERMAN COUNSEL ARE GESTICULATING AND INTERRUPTING THE WITNESS. 


the | of flat panels in the ceiling. The clusters of floodlights mounted beneath the lighting Czechoslovakia, and Poland. These maps occupy the position of the cinema screen used 

of | panels on the ceiling are for the use of official and Press photographers and ciné for showing the atrocity and other films which feature in the prosecuting evidence 
are | cameramen, who operate from the peep-holes seen high up in the tar wall of the The well of the court is occupied by lawyers and court officials. The German 
of court-room. Various angles of the court can be photographed from other peep-holes defending counsel are seated below and in front ot the dock, and one of them is in 
the not seen in our drawing. Below the peep-holes in the far wall is mounted a series of the act of interrupting the witness Lahousen, wno is under examination by an 
ows | four maps showing the course of aggressive German action against Austria, | American prosecutor. (Other Nuremberg pictures appear overleaf.) 
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T seemed only right, 

in view of the high 
strategic value and the 
novelty of the em- 
ployment of airborne 
forces in the war, 
that one of the British 
airborne divisions 
should be included in 
the series on which 
I am now engaged. 
In the ordinary way, 
I should have chosen 
the First, which has 
the longer record, but 
as I had only a short 
while ago, in dealing 
with the official account 
of these two divisions, 
“ By Air to Battle,” 
devoted almost all my 
space to the First’s 
greatest battle, that of 
Arnhem, I thought it 
better to select the 
Sixth for the present 
series. The Sixth is a 
division of only two 
battles, but both were great achievements and of high 
interest as regards airborne strategy and tactics. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to say that “ By Air to 
Battle ’’ has again provided me with material 


THE FIRST COMMANDER OF THE SIXTH 


AIRBORNE DIVISION : MAJOR-GENERAL 
R. N. GALE. 


Major-General R. N. Gale is a pioneer 
of airborne warfare and was appointed 
to the command of the Sixth Airborne 
Division in May 1943. Earlier he had 
been G.S.O. 2 of a planning staff in 
moving the B.E.F. to France. In January 
this year he was appointed to succeed 
Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning as 
Deputy Commander of the First Allied 
irborne Army. 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


for the landing. The 9th Battalion, allotted the last of 
these tasks, was widely scattered because, in many cases, 
the Dives and the Orne had been confused by navigators. 
Nevertheless, with only a handful of men available, it 
stormed the heavily-defended battery position. Almost all 
the operations of the Division during the first two days 
were successful, though a strip of the coast north of the 
battery position was not reached, and over 1000 para- 
chutists, dropped all over the place, had not come in. 
Some of them did arrive later in small parties, but many 
were killed or captured. The troops which were to have 
relieved the Sixth Airborne Division on the flank were 
absorbed in the Caen fighting, and it was left to hold out 
week after week. That is always one of the problems of 
airborne operations. The troops are of the highest quality, 
fit and enduring. They will go on fighting for ever. The 
temptation is to leave them in. On the other hand, they 
are hard to replace. The parachutists, in particular, take a 
long time to train. If an airborne division is left in the line 
till it reaches a low ebb, it may be a matter of months before 
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fought and won. And 
then, from August 17 
onwards, the Division 
advanced rapidly east- 
wards, its axis the road 
to Pont l’Evéque, on 
the Touque, and Pont 
Audemer, on the Risle. 
The enemy fought with 
determination in rear- 
guard actions at Putot- 
-en-Auge—I wonder 
what happened to the 
twelfth-century 
Norman choir of the 
little church—and again 
at Pont l’Evéque, but 
was persistently hustled 
baek. Finally, a party 
from the Division 


THE PRESENT COMMANDER OF THE SIXTH 


AIRBORNE DIVISION : 
E. BOLS. 
Major-General E. Bols succeeded General 
Gale as commander of the Sixth Air- reached Honfleur. 
borne Division. He is one of the It may well be 
roman Sam —— one S a imagined that it was 
son of the late Lieut.-General Sir L. 
Bols, Lord Allenby’s Chief of Staff in 2 Weary and also a 
the Great War. He assisted in the seriously depleted 
division which was 


planning of the invasion, and is now 
with the Division in Palestine. He taken back to England 
for rest and reorganisa- 


commanded it in the Rhine landing. 

tion. It was not again called upon for seven months, until 

it dropped east of the Rhine on March 24, 1945. This time 
it landed in company with the Seventeenth U.S. 
Airborne Division. This time, too, there was none 


MAJOR-GENERAL 





superior to what I could otherwise have obtained. 
The British and Americans brought airborne 
operations to a high standard of excellence by 
starting on the basis of the experiments of other 
nations, and then going far ahead of their exem- 
plars both in ideas and equipment. Russia, the 
inventor of: airborne troops, was forced to use 
up her most valuable human material in small 
parcels in the days of her adversity, and was never 
able to launch a great airborne operation. Ger- 
many had her outstanding success in Crete, but 
it was not repeated. For lack of air superiority 
and because she was on the defensive, she was . 
compelled in the latter part of the war toemploy | ?% 
her large force of parachutists in normal divisions a 
for land warfare. While she went back we went 
forward. 

We had our own difficulties—above all, that of 
shortage of aircraft—and these affected the Sixth 
Airborne Division in its early days almost as much 
as they had its predecessor, the First. The forma- 
tion of the Sixth began in May 1943, but No. 38 
Wing, R.A.F., which provided the aircraft and 
crews for the Division, was then largely employed 
in the Mediterranean. However, the training was 
gradually expanded, with generous aid from the 
Ninth U.S. Troop-Carrying Command. The 
Division has had but two Commanders, Major- 
General R. N. Gale and Major-General E. Bols. 
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of the nonsense about sufficient aircraft not being 
available to put the Division down in one lift, 
which had almost certainly wrecked the First 
Division’s venture at Arnhem. We had at last got 
beyond the stage of believing that Bomber Com- 
mand could win the war on its own. At the same 
time, careful measures were taken to ensure that 
the airborne troops should not be exposed to 
their greatest danger—overlong isolation with 
their light weapons against the heavy weapons of 
German land forces. This time the landing was not 
to take-place until the actual passage of the Rhine 
had been effected by the British land forces. 
Moreover, no troops were to be dropped more than 
about five miles beyond the Rhine. And, by 
comparison with the Arnhem landing, they were 
to be dropped and landed in a relatively small 
zone, so that they should be fairly well concen- 
trated from the first and close to their objectives, 
the crossings of the Issel and the railway from 
Wesel to Bocholt. 

It was realised that there was one disadvantage 
to set against these advantages: the Germans 
would be thickest on the ground between the 
Rhine and the Issel, so that the initial losses in 
the landing might be heavier than if the drop had 
been made deeper in their territory. It was also 
known that the enemy had formed small but 
mobile and highly-trained groups, whose task it 
was to attack the airborne forces at the earliest 








The former raised the Division, trained it, and 
commanded it in the operations in Normandy. 
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possible moment after their landing and before 








He afterwards took over command of the Airborne 
Corps, the first commander of which had been 
Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning, later Chief 
of the Staff of South-East Asia Command. Major- 
General Gale acted as Deputy to Major - General 
M. B. Ridgeway, U.S. Army, who com- 
manded all the Allied airborne forces in 
the Rhine landing in March 1945, and 
the Sixth Airborne Division was then 
commanded by Major-General Bols. The 
plans for the use of airborne forces in the 
invasion of France in the Bay of the Seine 
had been under discussion for upwards of 
a year before they were put into effect. 

It was decided by General Mont- 
gomery that the Sixth Airborne Division 
should be used, not as a screen to cover 
the beaches when the main forces landed, 
but to cover the left flank on the Orne, 
This was not the pattern of a landing with 
the aid of airborne forces generally en- 
visaged, but it must be recalled that the 
Germans were expecting invasion and 
were in great strength, so that there was 
no prospect of the landing force being 
able to dash forward from the beaches 
and link up quickly with airborne troops 
dropped some distance inland. The 
Fifth Parachute Brigade was deputed to 
seize the bridges over the Orne and 
the Orne Canal at Bénouville, to hold 
an area covering them, and to secure an 
area to the east where the gliders were to 
land that evening. That beautiful, 
wooded valley is one I happen to know 
well, though I little thought, as I sat in 
the early morning sun on the deck of the 
little British packet bound for Caen, and 
watched the swing-bridge at Bénouville 
open to let her through, that this scene 
and this bridge—ever to be known as “ Pegasus Bridge " 
—would become historic. The first landing, in the early 
hours of June 6, 1944, was carried out in gliders, and the 
two bridges were speedily captured. Soon afterwards the 
7th Battalion of the Fifth Brigade arrived to reinforce, but 
there was tremendous fighting before troops from the beaches 
reached the scene. They were the Commandos under 
Brigadier Lord Lovat. The rest of the brigade established 
its perimeter and beat off a counter-attack, in which 
tanks and self-propelled guns took part. 

The Third Parachute Brigade (which included the 
1st Canadian Parachute Battalion) was to destroy the bridges 
over the Dives, a river running parallel to the Orne some 
five miles east, to hold the roads from the south and east, 
and to destroy a German battery enfilading beaches required 


THE SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION'S ROLE IN PEACE: 
OF TEL-AVIV AFTER RIOTS DURING WHICH THEY WERE STONED. 


The Sixth Airborne Division is now in Palestine, and has been commended for its restraint in dealing with the mobs 
during the recent riots. In spite of being stoned and hustled there was no indiscriminate firing, and fire-arms were only 


THE FIRST TACTICAL—-AS OPPOSED TO STRATEGIC——-AIR LANDING OF THE WAR. 


A plan of the Sixth Airborne Division’s pepe | and landing zones across the Rhine—an 
operation which secured the crossings and was s! 


Reproduced from ‘‘ By Air to Battle.” 





used in the last resort to restore order. 


it can be again employed in an airborne landing as a division. 
In this case the Sixth Airborne Division had to face 
many counter-attacks. The heaviest fighting of all was 
round the village of Bréville, where the enemy strove to 
break through to the coast and cut the Division in two. 
Troops of the Fifty-first Division were involved in these 
actions, as were the Commandos—it was here that Lord 
Lovat was wounded—and a great force of field and medium 
artillery, so that Major-General Gale had not to depend 
upon his own slender resources in that respect. But it was 
the remnant of the 12th Parachute Battalion which played 
the main part in the night attack on Bréville and finally 
cleared it, thus frustrating the enemy. For well over 
two months the division remained in this sector, guarding 
the left flank while the great battles further west were 


ared by the Seventeenth U.S. Airborne Division. 
(H.M. Stationery Office. Crown Copyright reserved.) 


MEN OF THE DIVISION CLEARING THE STREETS 


they had time to concentrate and organise. And 
indeed the casualties on the first day were heavy, 
about one man in eight—a proportion which was 
to be perhaps doubled in the subsequent fighting. 
The gliders, too, were seriously punished, and few 
of them came to ground without some 
damage. But there is no doubt that the 
enemy’s power to resist had been greatly 
weakened by the pounding he had received 
from R.A.F. Bomber Command, the 
Eighth and Ninth U.S. Army Air Forces, 
and the Second Tactical Air Force. The 
Third and Fifth Parachute Brigades, 
which had to seize the high-lying 
Diersfordter Wald—a dangerous potential 
obstacle to the Second Army advancing 
from the Rhine—had stiff fighting against 
a stubborn enemy, but it was an easier 
task than that of Normandy. The Sixth 
Air-landing Brigade, which had to capture 
Hamminkeln and secure the railway and 
two road-bridges over the Issel, had the 
usual troubles over gliders coming down 
in the wrong place, but, like the para- 
chutists, captured all its objectives by the 
afternoon. On the following morning a firm 
junction was established with the land 
forces advancing from the Rhine. As has 
been explained, the airborne forces did not 
on this occasion cover the passage, but they 
afforded invaluable aid in the exploitation. 

In this exploitation they themselves 
took a brilliant part. It has often been 
remarked that airborne forces are not 
highly mobile on the ground, and this 
would be true in many cases. Here, how- 
ever, on the one hand the German resis- 
tance was breaking down after the British 
passage of the Rhine, and the later fight- 
ing, though hot enough at times, was local 
in character ; on the other hand, there was plenty of captured 
transport available. The Division made the utmost use of 
this, in addition to its own jeeps. It scurried forward at an 
astonishing pace, and day after day in that last breathless 
period when the British were swinging up to the Baltic it 
appeared in the news. Its whole conduct in the pursuit and the 
breaking down of German rearguards was a remarkable 
example of what enterprising and determined troops can do in 
maintaining their mobility and keeping ahead of troops far 
better provided with transport than themselves. The Sixth 
Airborne Division is now, as photographs published here last 
week bear witness, in Palestine, where it has already had some 
difficult and unpleasant jobs to do. I do not know what 
proportion of the old hands have gone, but if it lives up to its 
traditions their places will without doubt be adequately filled. 
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GENERAL LAHOUSEN GIVING EVIDENCE AT 
NUREMBERG AGAINST HIS COUNTRYMEN. 


T 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PROSECUTING 


OF THE FRONT ROW IS THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, SIR 


These photographs, together with Captain de Grineau's drawing, provide interesting 


contrasts of the trial of the war 
prisoners on the occasion when Géring 
was vastly changed when they were 


BODY AT NUREMBERG: 
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THE NUREMBERG TRIAL: 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
AGAINST THE WAR CRIMINALS 


HESS AND RIBBENTROP EATING DURING A LUNCH ADJOURNMENT: THE 
PRISONERS USE ARMY MESS-KITS, SPOONS, AND CUPS WITHOUT HANDLES. 


IN THE CENTRE THE WAR CRIMINALS VASTLY 
HARTLEY SHAWCROSS. THEM: 


concentration 
they amused by 


their at least to a state of 


GORING SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN THE 
camps during the showing of atrocity films in 
criminals at Nuremberg. The attitude of the | were the evidence of General Erwin Lahousen, one-time 
initiated a loud laugh at the evidence to Admiral Canaris, Chief of German Intelligence, whose revelations aroused Géring 
confronted with the horrors of 


GORING STEW FROM A MESS-TIN : 
THE PRISONERS ARE ONLY ALLOWED A SPOON 


AMUSED DURING THE HEARING OF EVIDENCE AGAINST 
* LAUGH-LEADER "' IN THIS INSTANCE 


the court-room 


fury and gesticulation 





Deputy 
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PERSONALITIES AND 


JOHN AMERY, WHO PLEADED 

HIGH TREASON AND WAS SENTENCED 

ohn Amery, who pleaded “guilty” at the Central 

riminal Court on November 28 to indictments alleging 

high treason and treachery, was sentenced to death within 
eight minutes of entering the dock. 


GUILTY ”” 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK — PEOPLE 


poermrsinitinsaniatii eR gs = 

{ wr. JOHN PEARCE, OF BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Y MR. ERIC BOLE, OF MAGDALENE COLLEGE, 

} IS TO CAPTAIN THE OXFORD RUGGER XV. {| 1s To CAPTAIN THE CAMBRIDGE RUGGER XV. 
H 


' TO MEET CAMBRIDGE ON DECEMBER 12 AT } TO MEET OXFORD ON DECEMBER I2 AT 


TWICKENHAM, } TWICKENHAM. 


TO 
TO DEATH. 








THE DEPOSED RULER OF YUGOSLAVIA, KING PETER II., AND HIS 
QUEEN, FORMERLY PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF GREECE. 


On November 29 it was announced from Belgrade that, at a meeting of the 
Yugoslav Constituent Assembly, it had been decided to proclaim a public 
and that King Peter and his entire dynasty should be deprived of all vested 
rights. King Peter II. succeeded to the throne on October 9, 1934, and 
assumed royal power on March 27, 1941. His son was born on July 17 last. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


UNIVERSITY SOCCER DRAW: OXFORD fF. 
CAMBRIDGE MATCH, AT DULWICH. 


The Oxford v. Cambridge Association Football match on 

December 1 ended in a draw: (left) P. B. O’Halloran 

(Cambridge Captain); (right) A. I. Osakwi (Oxford 
Captain), who comes from West Africa. 


nsaeenenssnannsaanennanenet ens sean oo 


pons — = _— 
MR. CHURCHILL, ON HIS SEVENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY, 


WITH MRS. CHURCHILL AND THEIR GRANDSON. 
Mr. Winston Churchill was seventy-one on November 30. 


It was the first birthday he had passed free from the immense 
responsibilities which have been his since the outbreak of 


} PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS OF THE Y.W.C.A. 
Gn December | Princess Elizabeth visited the Albert Hall 


to attend the ninetieth birthday celebrations of the Y.W.C.A. 
More than S000 members attended. Princess Elizabeth 


war. 


MR. WILLIAM GRIMES. 

Mr. William Grimes has been appointed Keeper and 

Secretary to the lon Museum in succession to 

Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler. During the war he waz 

employed with the Ministry of Works, and quite 

re an he has been with the Ordnance Survey as 
Archwological 








SIR ROBERT ROBINSON. 

Sir Robert Robinson, F.R.S., was elected President 

of the Royal Society on December |. He is a Fellow 

of Magdalen College and has been Waynflete Pro- 

feasor of Chemistry, Oxford University, since 1930. 

He was educated at Fulneck School, near Leeds, and 
the University of Manchester. 


et 


He gave a family dinner-party in the evening, after 
spending the day working and at the House of Commons. 


j 
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i SENOR DOMINGO DE LAS BARCENAS. 
The new Spanish Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, Sefior Domingo de { 
las Barcenas, arrived by air from Madrid } 
on November 27 to take up his duties. 
He succeeds the Duke of Alba, who 
resigned because of his disagreement 

with the Franco régime. 


} MR. JUSTICE BUCKNILL. 
} The Ki hes aggeoced the appointment 
} of Fogg be ucknill to be a Lord 
Justice of Ap . Mr. Justice Bucknill, 
who is sixty-five, has been a High Court 
Judge since 1935. He is an expert on 
ame Oa and presided over the 

- tis’ inquiry in 1939. 


Ss POSSESS SStSSTsceEs 


i 
; 
; 
H 
i 


SIR ARCHIBALD E. NYE, WHO HAS RECENTLY BEEN APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS, WITH LADY NYE. 


Sir Archibald Nye has been appointed to be Governor of Madras in succession to Sir Arthur 

Hope, to date March 12. Sir Archibald Nye, who is fifty, was educated at the Duke of 

York's School, Dover. He was commanding the Nowshera Brigade at the outbreak of the late 

war. Since 1941 he has been Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff. His wife is a daughter 
of General Sir Harry Knox. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL 


received purses for the Y.W.C.A. War and National Service 


a a 


MR. DWIGHT FILLEY DAVIS. 
Mr. Dwight F. Davis died in Washington, at the age 
of sixty-six, on November He was a former 
A Secretary for War and Governor-Genera! 
of the Philippines. He will be widely remembered 
as the donor of the international lawn-tennis cup 
named after him. 





MAJOR-GENERAL PATRICK HURLEY. 
Major-General Hurley, United States Ambassador to 
China, resigned on November 27. He issued a state- 
ment supporting the President's Navy Day speech 
on foreign policy and attributing the failure of 
American policy in Asia to the weakness and 
opposition of the United States Foreign Service 


~~ 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS: TOPICAL 
EVENTS SEEN BY THE CAMERA. 





| Sa 


TROOPS OF THE BRITISH SIXTH AIRBORNE DIVISION CLEARING A STREET IN TEL-AVIV 
DURING THE RECENT REVIVAL OF JEWISH-ARAB UNREST AND RIOTING. 


Following a revival of rioting in Tel-Aviv, and the ny ap ¢ —_ oe a /— area, a of 
w and order. iovember 25, usin: an 


the Sixth Airborne Division went into action to enforce 

other armoured vehicles, they surrounded three Jewish villages in the coastal district around Tel-Aviv, in 

the area in which the immigrants were landed from ships, but efforts to locate the immigrants were obstructed 
by crowds and by lorries and cars parked across streets. 


a 


* 





A HELICOPTER SINKING ON TO THE ROOF OF THE POST OFFICE 


A HOVERING MAIL-VAN : 
A DEMONSTRATION OF ITS ABILITIES. 


AT PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A., DURING 

The limitless possibilities of the helicopter in business and civil life generally are claiming the attention of 

authorities all over the world. A recent demonstration of its uses in the delivery of mails was staged in Phila- 

delphia, where a Kellett helicopter took off from and landed on the flat roof of the central Post Office. A muct 

quicker delivery of letters and parcels to remote districts is obviously within the capabilities of this remarkable 
flying-machine, which can land in a village street. 


7 





DAMAGED HEADQUARTERS OF THE CONTROLLER OF LIGHT INDUSTRIES IN TEL-AVIV: 
ONE OF A NUMBER OF BUILDINGS WHICH RIOTERS ATTEMPTED TO DESTROY. 

The rioting in Tel-Aviv resulted in considerable damage to many buildings, particularly those housing 

British officials and Government offices. Explosives and arms were stolen by rioters from Army trucks, and 


casualties have been suffered by both British and Arab members of the Palestine Police Force attempting 
e of the main objectives of the rebels in Tel-Aviv itself was the plundering of 


to quell the disturbances. On 
British firms. Outside the town they have concentrated on coastguard stations. 


THE 


- 


Pe 





A QUAYSIDE CROWD WAVING WELCOME TO PASSENGERS AND CREW OF THE AIRCRAFT 
PORTSMOUTH FROM THE FAR EAST 


WHICH SUPPLIED 
CARRIER H.M.S. “ INDOMITABLE " ON HER ARRIVAL AT 


ARMY ENGINEERS DISMANTLING 
OUR INVASION ARMIES WITH PETROL ¥/4 THE “ PLUTO” PIPE-LINE UNDER THE CHANNEL 
{ Pioneer and other Service Engineers are now at work at Dungeness dismantling the pumping The 23,000-ton aircraft-carrier H.M.S. “ Indomitable berthed at Portsmouth on November 30 on her return 
p— AA of “ Pluto,” the submarine pipe-line through which flowed a ceaseless stream of pet to our home from the Far East. In addition to her crew--she carries a normal complement of 1600 she brought 
advancing invasion armies on the Continent. The pumps, one of which is seen mm our photograph, were home some forty ex-internees of Ja prison camps, ae twenty-nine women. The “ indomitable 
housed in a concrete block which was concealed by a covering of shingle. Only now are some of the residents which was completed in 1941, was built at the Barrow yards of Vickers-Armstrongs and was launched in 1940 
of the neighbourhood learning wartime secrets which surrounded them since when she has seen considerable war service 





ONE OF THE PUMPS, AT DUNGENESS, 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: TOPICAL NEWS-PICTURES FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


nya 


ce mitere” 


2 ier ASP 
SWEDISH DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST AGAINST THEIR 
s . GOVERNMENT'S DECISION TO DEPORT BALTIC REFUGEES. 
RETURNING TO BANGKOK AS RULER OF HIS PEOPLE: The Swedish Government’s decision to deport 165 Baltic refugees to THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE BRITISH MILITARY POLICE 
H.M. THE KING OF THAILAND HAS A FINAL TALK WIT oe oe sone See Ree 7 widespread ———— in Sweden. IN ROME: ‘“‘ NEW SCOTLAND YARD,” WHICH IS SITUATED 
PROFESSOR SIRIBHADA BEFORE LEAVING SWITZERLAND Ponty ape smh te Ae sol oh csr lane ee 2 ta aie IN A BUILDING FORMERLY THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
IN A BRITISH MILITARY AIRCRAFT. for some days. The majority are now in hospitals. ROME ARMY CORPS OF THE ITALIAN HOME FORCES, 


A LONDON POLICEMAN, USING A PORTABLE MICROPHONE 


' AND LOUD-SPEAKER, INSTRUCTING PEDESTRIANS. 
FOR THREE YEARS THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE U.S. NINTH AIR FORCE: SUNNINGHILL PARK, WHICH HAS NOW BECOME tee . : 
Safety First on the roads of Britain is a poterity subject with officials 


ROYAL PROPERTY AGAIN AND IS REPUTED TO BE ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSIONS IN BERKSHIRE. and the public generally. One of the latest aids to the safety of 
Sunninghill Park was acquired this year by the Crown, but it was at the time requisitioned by the U.S. Forces and used by them as headquarters pedestrians has been seen in operation in London this past week. A 


for the Ninth Air Force. It has now been de-requisitioned though there is much to be done before it is suitable as a private residence again. policeman, using a portable microphone and loud-speaker, instructs 
Originally it was a royal shooting-box, much used by Henry VIII., and was sold by the Crown in the eighteenth century. pedestrians when it is safe to cross the road during traffic lulls. 


' Bay ory 
MONTE CASSINO COMING BACK TO LIFE: BENEDICTINE MONKS, WHO NOW CELEBRATE RUSSIAN MILITARY POLICE PATROLLING A STREET IN THE BRITISH SECTOR OF BERLIN 
MASS IN THE RUINS, WALKING AMONG WORKMEN ENGAGED IN THE RESTORATION, DURING A RECENT SEARCH FOR RED ARMY DESERTERS. 
On March 15, 1944, the famous monastery of Monte Cassino, in the area of the British and German Officers and men of the Soviet Military Police recently carried out a round-up of Red Army deserters in the 
lines in Italy, was pounded to destruction by Allied bombers to stop its use by the enemy as a strong- British sector of Berlin. During the search they visited the Am Zoo Hotel, headquarters of the Public 
point. On the first anniversary of the destruction Arenrnee Giovanni Constantini laid the foundation- Relations Service of the B.A.O.R. and home of British correspondents in Berlin e Russian searciers 
stone of a new Benedictine house, a symbol of the Abbey’s ultimate resurrection. To-day the monks are were accompanied by British Military Police, but at the Am 200 Hotel they drew a blank. The Soviet 
once again celebrating Holy Mass, during repairs to the interior. authorities had been granted full facilities for the search. 
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NEWS 


EUROPEAN ROUNDABOUT: NEWS FROM SEVERAL CAPITALS. 





THE NEW FRENCH CABINET, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THEIR FIRST MEETING. 


Front row (1. to r.): MM. Bidault (Foreign Affairs), Thorez (Minister of State), Auriol (Minister of State), 
de Gaulle, Gay (Minister of State), Tixier (Interior), Jacquinot (Minister of State), Croizat (Labour). 
Second row (1. to r.): MM. Moch (Transport), Dautry ( mstruction), Giacobbi (Education), Teitgen 
(Justice), Billoux (National Economy), Malraux (Information), Soustelle (Colonies), Prigent (Population 

and Health). Third row (I. to r.): MM. Michelet (Armed Forces), Pleven (Finance), Thomas (Posts), 


Tillon (Armament), Paul (Production). M. Tanguy-Prigent (Food) is concealed behind de Gaulle. 


THE REBURIAL OF A DUTCH GIRL VICTIM OF THE NAZIS-—-PART OF A RECENT CEREMONY 
ATTENDED BY THE DUTCH ROYAL FAMILY NEAR HAARLEM. 


Queen Wilhelmina, with Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard, attended an impressive ceremonial at the 

Memorial Cemetery at Overveen, near Haarlem, on November 27. Bodies of 422 victims of the Nazi 

terror had been recovered from the sand-dunes between Haarlem and the sea and were reburied in the 

presence of 15,000 mourners, relatives, friends and representatives of the Dutch underground movements. 
Among the 422 was a seventeen-year-old girl, Hanni Schaft, the only female victim. 


DEMOCRACY ONCE MORE IN ACTION IN VIENNA. ELECTION POSTERS OF THE THREE 


PARTIES ; PEOPLE'S PARTY, SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST BILLS IN OPEN COMPETITION. 
The Austrian election which took place on November 25 has been described as the first free election 
to take place in the country for fifteen years. three chief competing parties were the Socialists, 
People’s Party and the Communists. The result —People’s Party 85, Socialists 76 and Communists 4 

gives the People’s Party a majority over all others, and their leader, Dr. Figi, has been invited by 
the Political uncil to form a new Government in succession to that of Dr. Renner. Dr. Fig! is 


THE FIRST CAPITAL TO BE EVACUATED BY THE RUSSIANS— PRAGUE. PRESIDENT BENES 
(L. CENTRE) AND GENERAL ZADOW (R.) SALUTING AT THE RUSSIAN FAREWELL CEREMONY. 


The first occupied European capita! from which Russian troops have been withdrawn is Prague, and 

a recent farewell ceremony took place in Wenceslas Square, in the Czechoslovakian capital. President 

Benes, wearing the uniform of a Czech Army general, was present to receive the farewells of the Russian 

C.-in-C., General Zadow, and to express the warm gratitude of his people to the army which had done so 
much to liberate their country from its long servitude. 


VALHALLA EVACUATED: AMERICAN SOLDIERS SURVEYING THE RUINED AND DISMANTLED 
NAZI HALL OF FAME AT MUNICH. BEYOND, THE RUINS OF HITLER'S BROWN HOUSE. 


In pointed commentary on the fall of the Nazi hierarchy and the trial as war criminals of its chief 

figures, stand the ruins of their high places. Im Munich stood the Nazi Hall of Fame, and in the 

recess which we show above, where gaze two American sightseers, stood the eight caskets which 

contained the bodies of the eight Nazis who were killed in the abortive 1923 Beer-hall Putsch. The 
caskets have now been removed 


OF THE AUSTRIAN PEOPLE'S PARTY, DR. LEOPOLD FIGL, CASTING HIS VOTE 


AY THE FIRST FREE AUSTRIAN ELECTION FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


known to favour a Coalition Government of all parties, but some of his followers are believed to 
oppose Communist representation in view of the smal! Communist poll. The new National Assembly 
will meet on December 18 and a new President and Vice-President will be elected on December 22 
Following this, the new Government will seek a vote of confidence. It is expected that Dr. Renner 
will be elected to the office of President 


THE HEAD 
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TOPICAL NEWS ITEMS; SOME HIGH 
PRICES IN THE SALE-ROOMS. 





THE BLAZING RUINS OF A BRITISH AIR LINER, THE HANDLEY-PAGE ‘‘ HERMES,” WHICH 
CRASHED AFTER THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES OF ITS TRIAL FLIGHT. 


The trial flight of the prototype of the Handley-Page ‘“ Hermes,” described as the biggest ultra-modern 
= type of civil aircraft to be built in Britain, came to an immediate and tragic end within five minutes of its 
PRESENTATION OF NEW COLOURS TO THE 2ND EAST SURREYS BY THE REGIMENTS first take-off. The flight, which was postponed from November 30 on account of under-carriage trouble, 

COLONEL-IN-CHIEF, GENERAL SIR RICHARD FOSTER. began at 4 p.m. on December 2. After reaching about 600 ft., it was seen to climb steeply, stall and spin 


P ‘ . ie . tly killed. 
At West Chiltington Camp, Pulborough, on November 30, General Foster presented new Colours to the © the earth in 0 Geld ot Medio. Doth the plot end teemmicion worp lentaety Slee 
2nd Battalion of the East Surrey Regiment. There also took place the ceremonial Handing Over of . ‘ : ; eg 
the old Colours which had been recovered from Singapore. General Sir Richard Foster, who won the 
D.S.O. in 1918 and was created K.C.B. in 1935, was Adjutant-General of the Royal Marines from 1933 
to 1936, and has been Colonel-in-Chief of the East Surrey Regiment since 1939. 





(Left.) 

High prices continue to reign in the 
sale-rooms and we illustrate two 
striking examples which have 
Tecently come the hammer. 
Part of the Lockinge House collec- 
tion of the late Lord Wantage, V.C., 
was sold on November 28 by the 
order of the executor of the late 
Mr. A. T. Lloyd and brought a total 
of £23,578 at Sotheby’s. Of this 
sum Messrs. Thomas Agnew paid 
£12,500 for a superb Nicholas Lan- 
cret, “La Tasse de Chocolat,” a 
charming French conversation- 
piece showing a family group drink- 
ing chocolate in a garden, with the 
mother offering a spoonful to a 

little girl. 


(Right.) 
Two days before, also at Sotheby’s, 
during a sale of Printed Books, 
many of them Lord Bagot’s heir- 
looms, the extremely rare first illus- 
trated edition of Boccaccio’s 
“ Decameron,” of which only five 
on lect copies are known, fell to 
. Rosenbach for £3400, as a 
result of his limitless bid, cabled 
from Philadelphia. The other 
led copies are in the Bodleian 
at Oxford, the Ryland Library at 
Manchester, the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection, and two others, at 
Leipzig and Ulm. The edition was 
printed in Venice in 1492, the A 
year when Christopher Columbus ¥r 

discovered America. 





(ABOVE, LEFT.) RECENTLY SOLD FOR A PAGE FROM THE EXTREMELY RARE FIRST ILLUSTRATED 
£12,500: “LA TASSE DE CHOCOLAT” ; EDITION OF. BOCCACCIO’S ““ DECAMERON,” WHICH RECENTLY 
BY NICHOLAS LANCRET, FETCHED {£3400 IN THE SALE-ROOM. 





“ENGLAND FOR CHURCHILL: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S SEVENTY- NO LONGER THE SCOURGE OF EUROPE, BUT HIMSELF UNDER THE HAMMER: “ LOT 597 "—THE GRANITE 
FIRST BIRTHDAY CAKE, INSCRIBED WITH JOHN OF GAUNT’S LINES. « BUST OF HITLER, SOLD AT THE GERMAN EMBASSY SALE FOR {500. 

Our picture shows Mr. Churchill's seventy-first birthday cake, a magnificent On the second day of the sale of the contents of the late German Embassy, which Messrs Knight, Frank and Rutley 
facsimile of England, inscribed : “ This little world, This precious stone set in have been conducting in the Brasserie Restaurant of the Earl's Court Exhibition, a granite bust of Hitler, with 
a silver sea, Which serves in the office of a wall, This blessed plot, this earth, marble plinth, was knocked down for the surprisingly high figure of £500. The purchaser was Captain R. CG. Canning, M.C. 
this realm, this England.” The scrolls, holding leaves, record the names of ex-Hussar officer and also ex-18B detainee, who stated that the bust would probably return to the German nation 


various cities, including Bristol, Bath, Salisbury, Leicester, Oldham. in twenty-five years’ time. 
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OLD MASTERS OF SEVERAL 
SCHOOLS IN A CURRENT 
LOAN EXHIBITION. 


‘*LANDSCAPE WITH A HERDSMAN, SHEPHERDESS AND CATTLE ”’ ; ‘““A LADY AND GENTLEMAN ON HORSEBACK " ; “INTERIOR WITH CARD-PLAYERS’’; BY PHILIPS KONINCK 
BY ADRIAEN VAN DE VELDE (1636-72). BY GONZALES COQUES (1614-84). (1619-88). 
(Lent anonymousiy.) (Lent anonymously.) (From the Collection of E. H. Gwilt, Esq.) 


‘““SHIPPING ON THE ESTUARY OF A RIVER’’'; BY ADAM WILLAERTS (1577-1664). ‘* LANDSCAPE WITH MANY FIGURES"; BY MATTHEUS MOLANUS (DATE OF PICTURE, 1625) 


(Lent anonymously.) (Lent by H.E. the Belgian Ambassador.) 


“PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH"; BY TITIAN “ INTERIOR, WITH A NUDE FIGURE "’ ; BY PIETER DE HOOCH “PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH DE BOURBON, QUEEN 
(TIZIANO VECELLIO) (1477-1576). (1632-81). OF SPAIN "'; BY BARTOLOME GONZALES (1564-1627) 
(Lent by H.G. the Duke of Devonshire.) (Lent by Captain Bruce S. Ingram, O.B.E., MC.) Lent by Dr. J. Seymour Maynard.) 


The Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Old Masters at The Milton Gallery (138, New ! the Dutch School. Among pictures in the exhibition, but not illustrated above, are 
Bond Street, W.1)—some of which we illustrate above—is under the patronage of three from the Duke of Devonshire's collection, a Portrait of a Venetian Nobleman by 
Mrs. Attlee and the Belgian Ambassador, H.E. the Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Cariani, a panel of the Infants Jesus and St. John playing. by Quinten Massys, and 
and the catalogue is being sold in aid of the Sunshine Homes for Blind Babies. The a life-size Apostle Thadd@wus, by Vandyck; a Charles Brooking seascape Fish 
Exhibition was opened by Mrs. Attlee on November 27 and is to remain open until Market on the Shore,” by Jan Breughel; a fifteenth-century Flemish Head of Christ ; 
December 29 These interesting pictures—the majority of which are available through a shipping scene by Willem van de Velde the Younger, and a landscape by Jacob van 
the generosity of private owners—include paintings from several schools, English, | Ruisdael; and works by Mostaert, van Ostade, dal Ponte, Rosselli, del Sellaio, 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, Venetian and Florentine, but the emphasis is definitely on David Teniers The Exhibition was recently visited by Queen Mary 


1 second selection of pictures from the Lockinge House Collection, referred to ws our number of December 1, will appear in a coming issue 
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ENGLISH PICTURES IN A LONDON 
GALL: RY: SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Bi ape 6 


oa 


“A FIRST RATE “LANDSCAPE WITH BOYS 

TAKING IN STORES ”’ ; FISHING "’ ; 

BY J. M. W. TURNER BY JOHN CROME 
(1775-1851). (1769-1821). 


‘QUENTIN DURWARD AT LIEGE”; “BOY IN LANDSCAPE”; BY RICHARD WILSON “SARAH BRISTOW AND HER DOG, FUBBS’’; BY W. HOGARTH 
BY R. P. BONINGTON (1801-28). (1714-82). (1697-1764). 


“HUNTER AND ARAB"; BY GEORGE STUBBS (1724-1806). “THE MALLETT FAMILY"; BY W. R. BIGG (1755-1828). 


The exhibition, partly loan, of British Landscapes, Portraits and Conversation Pieces have been recently discovered or were previously unrecorded. Of those which we 


which has been arranged to open at the gallery of Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Sons, Ltd., reproduce, the Crome, the Wilson and the Hogarth are recent discoveries; and the 
at 3!. Bruton Street, W.1, on December 6, and which is in aid of The Com | Bonington, which was painted when the artist was sharing a studio with Delacroix, 
mandos’' Benevolent Fund, is marked by the presence of a number of pictures which | has been unrecorded since its sale in 1829 








| 


me" 
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SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS: THE RECONSTRUCTION OF A REMARKABLE STATUE. 
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a the year 1928 a peasant working in a field near Kythrea, 13 miles 
east of Nicosia, capital of Cyprus, came upon fragments of a bronze 
statue, the head of which was in a perfect state of preservation. Except 
for minute portions, the fragments seemed to be complete, and expert 
examination disclosed the statue to have been a magnificent sculpture 
of the Roman Emperor Septimius Severus, who reigned for eighteen 
years (193-211 A.D.), and who died at Eburacum (York) during an 
expedition to Britain. Photographs of the head and some of the frag- 
ments were published in issues of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ of 
1928, when it was stated that efforts would be made to reconstruct the 
statue. Soon afterwards, an attempt at reconstruction was made by 
Mr. W. A. Stewart, of the Harvard-Boston expedition, but only part 
of the bust was completed, and a photograph of this appeared in our 
issue of November 2, 1929. For the subsequent history of the statue, 
whose reconstruction has been completed and which is now on show in the 
Cyprus Museum, we are indebted to the Museum’s Curator, P. Dikaios, F.S.A. 
The statue remained unfinished in the Cyprus Museum until 1940, 
when the completion of the reconstruction was undertaken by the 
Museum's expert staff with the collaboration of a local craftsman. The 


work was successfully completed, and the statue was removed to a place 
[Continued below. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH WE PUBLISHED ON MAY 5, 1928, OF FRAGMENTS 
OF A BRONZE STATUE UNEARTHED BY A PEASANT IN CYPRUS. 





C ontinued.} 

of safety as a precaution against bombing. At the conclusion of the war 
it was brought back to the Museum. With the complete statue now 
available, it can be seen that it represents the Emperor in the Heroic 
nudity in which Roman emperors were sometimes pictured and which 
is a tradition from Hellenistic times. The total height of the statue is 
2°08 metres, bigger than life-size. The weight of the body is borne 
mainly by the advanced right leg, while the left one is slightly bent and 
touches the ground with the toes. This attitude is evidently derived 
from the Hellenic and Hellenistic prototypes. The left arm is bent forward, 
while the right one is directed downwards, but is slightly bent at the 
elbow. Both hands show gesticulation, confirming the theory that the 
Emperor is represented in the act of speaking or addressing a crowd or 
his troops. The anatomical details of the body are rendered with 
remarkable force, giving an impression both of power and harmony. 
The Emperor is shown in a natural attitude which, though restful, contains 
that energy so typical of the character of Septimius. The head is cer- boone 








tainly a masterpiece of portraiture and renders the Emperor's features THE COMPLETE RECONSTRUCTED STATUE, A HEROIC NUDE OF THE ROMAN’ EMPEROR 

Continued below, centre. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, NOW ON VIEW IN THE CYPRUS MUSEUM, WHOSE EXPERTS, WITH THI 

- —— HELP OF A LOCAL CRAFTSMAN, COMPLETED THE WORK OF RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE WAR. 
Continued 


with admirable skill. It gives 
a remarkable impression of a 
man who, by his energy and 
quick action, re-established 
the threatened unity of an 
empire. It also contains a 
feeling of that merciless 
cruelty which is attributed 
by historians to Septimius 
Severus, who once struck 
hard at the Senate by insti- 
tuting legal proceedings for 
high treason against sixty- 
four senators, of whom 
twenty-nine were sentenced 


eeesecceees 


to death and executed. *‘ Our 
statue of Septimius Severus,” 
writes P. Dikaios, * is cer 
tainly the most remarkable 
of all those attributed to 
him. Its discovery in Cyprus, 
which was part of the Roman 
Empire, gives one more con- 
firmation to the theory held 
by Sir George Hill that 
Cyprus, from the time of 
Augustus to that of Sep- 














timius Severus, had close 
THE POWERFUL SCULPTURING OF A STATUE DESCRIBED AS THE MOST relations with the Imperial ; THE HEAD AS ORIGINALLY UNEARTHED BY THE PEASANT 
REMARKABLE OF ALL THOSE REPRESENTING SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. families.”’ ; FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF APRIT. 21, 1 
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THE FACE OF THE MOON. 


HE moon before Christmas will be the brightest of the vear. That is because of its 
altitude above the horizon when, on December 19, it will be totally eclipsed. The 
eclipse actually begins a few minutes before midnight on December 18. It is on the 
meridian within two hours of the eclipse, and then, if not so great in apparent size as it 
can be, is larger than usual, so that the Christmas moon, as we may call it, will be at its 
brightest and best just before its temporary extinction. The total eclipse, visible in 
Europe, Asia and the North and South Atlantic, is at 
its middle stage at 2.30 a.m., and the moon emerges 
from the shadow at 4.30 a.m. These are the usual 
time limits. The eclipse, from the entrance of the moon 
into the shadow of the earth until its emergence from 
it, is seldom of longer duration than three hours, and 
the duration of totality is about 14 hours, during which 
the moon is seldom imperceptible to the naked eye, 
and usually presents itself as coppery in colour. 

Observations made from a height of 4000 ft. during 
the eclipse of August 1924 revealed the colour of the 
shadow into which the moon entered as grey-green at 
the edge and increasing through orange-red to brown red. 
To an observer looking from the eclipsed moon, the earth 
would appear to be enclosed within a narrow reddish ring. 

A ray of sunlight striking the earth’s surface at a 
tangent is refracted by about two-fifths of a degree ; 
and this refraction guarantees that the centre of the 
earth’s shadow will always receive some light. It is of 
small magnitude when it illumines the eclipsed moon, 
which has a total visual brightness no higher than 
that shed by Venus or Sirius. 

To astronomers the total eclipses of the moon have a special 
value. As the disc darkens the stars appear, first the brighter ones 
and then those that are of fainter and fainter brightness. Not 
only are the stars observable, but their disappearance at one edge 
of the moon’s disc, and their reappearance at the other can be 
timed. In this way the diameter of the moon can be accurately 
determined and computed. When the diameter of the uneclipsed 
full moon is measured, a slightly larger value is obtained owing to 
irradiation of the limbs. At eclipses of the sun, on the contrary, 
when the moon itself shuts off the sun from sight, a smaller value 
is found, because the sun’s eclipse is not total till the light coming 
through valleys at the moon’s limbs, and causing the phenomenon 
known as Bailey’s beads, has ceased. Occultations of the stars 
by the moon afford a mean value allowing for irregularities on the 
surface, This is taken as a standard value in all observations in 
finding the position of the moon’s centre. As observations are 
usually taken on the dark limb in the first half of the lunation, 
it is important to have a correct value for the moon’s diameter. 

Apart from these, the most revealing observations made in a lunar 
eclipse are those measuring the fall of temperature on the moon’s 
surface as it passes into the shadow. Those taken in June 1927 
by a continuous measurement of the radiation from a point which 
passed near the centre of the shadow showed that the tem- 
perature fell from 342 degrees absolute temperature to 175 degrees 
during the partial phase ; continued to drop to 156 degrees during 
totality, and rose abruptly to nearly the first of these temperatures 
during the last partial phase. Absolute temperature is that which 
is measured from the theoretically lowest temperature that can be 
reached—273 centigrade degrees below zero. Expressed otherwise, 
the temperature of the surface of the moon during eclipse may be 
hotter than boiling water or nearly as cold as liquid air. These 
rapid changes of temperature in a few hours show that the cooling 
is only skin deep, and that the surface material must be a very poor 
conductor of heat, much poorer than solid rock would be. According 
to Professor H. N. Russell, the material is comparable to pumice 
or volcanic ash, The temperature a foot below probably varies only 
a few degrees from an average near the freezing point. 

The number of lunar eclipses in a century is 154, of 
which seventy-one are total. The visible full moon’s 
appearances are much more frequent and its surface may 
be fully exposed to the sun's rays for fourteen days at a 
time. It is not remarkable, therefore, that as an inspira- 
tion to the development of astronomical theory it ranks 
high among the heavenly bodies. The very beginning of 
the science originated in the study of its motions and 
phases, and in the development of modern theoretical 
astronomy, the lunar theory, with the problems it raises, 
has been a fertile field of discovery. 

Its accessibility to examination, even with moderate 
powers of the telescope, render the features of its surface 

its mountains, its so-called seas or deserts, its few long, 
straight lines of cliff, evidently fault scarps produced by 
motion along a line on the crust and not worn down by 
erosion as on earth, its craters, their origin and their 
matters for speculation and for controversy still. 
They do not stand alone, There are many deep, narrow, 
crooked valleys called rills. There are numerous straight 
clefts, half a mile wide and of unknown depth, running 
sometimes hundreds of miles, without any apparent cor- 
rugations of the surface. Professor H. N. Russell inclines 
to believe them to be deep cracks in the crust. Most 
curious of all are the light-coloured streaks or rays which 
radiate from some of the craters or their neighbourhood, 
as from Tycho or Copernicus, and some, like the clefts, 
continue for many hundreds of miles. They are usually 
5 to 10 miles wide, crossing valley and mountains, and 
sometimes craters without change in width or colour. 
They have been doubtfully ascribed to a staining of the 
surface by vapours arising from rifts that are too narrow 
to be perceptible. This is one of the problems that even 
the greatest telescopes of Mt. Wilson, or Harvard 
University, or the Lick Observatory leave open for dis- 
cussion. The fact, well known to astronomers, that the 
clearest nights are not necessarily the best for observation 
may be noted. On a too-clear night, observation is hindered by what is known as the 
boiling of the earth's atmosphere. The best nights are those when there is some slight 
haze, an indication that the air is still, 

Examination of the moon's features is not confined to photographic scrutiny. Many 
thousands of careful drawings of lunar craters, mountains, and seas have been made by a 
host of amateur enthusiasts. Among these drawings may be mentioned the large-scale 
atlas which has occupied Mr. H. Wilkins for a number of years, These drawings are 
described as a 300-in. map of the moon. They are at present deposited in quarto 
portfolios with the British Astronomical Society E. S. Grew. 
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TALES OF DARING AND DANGER. 


ROM time to time, as incidents in the work of our Light Coastal Forces were related 

in the Press and on the radio, a certain name cropped up with recurring frequency. 

As it did so, those who knew its owner’s peacetime avocation hoped the day would come 

when he could blend it with his present performance and himself depict, with pen and 

brush, the story of that intensely individualistic fighting in the ‘‘ moat ”’ which surrounds 

England. For the particular name was that of Peter Scott, artist and author of delightful 
books on wildfowl and wildfowling. 

The hoped-for book has arrived. “‘ THE BatTTLe 
OF THE Narrow Seas” (Country Life: 15s.) is a 
stirring story of that long and bitter struggle by 
British motor-torpedo-boats, motor-gunboats and 
motor-launches to keep open our convoy routes and 
to deny the Germans the use of the Channel ports. 
It is told largely at first hand by the men who led 
these small craft into action: and how young anc’ 
exuberantly boyish they were, in spirit, certainly, and 
very often in years, is made evident by the manner 
in which they tell of what happened and by Peter 
Scott’s delicate pencil portraits. As page after page 
records their courage, resourcefulness, enthusiasm and 
determination, it is borne in upon the reader that what 
was said of one is applicable to all: ‘‘ Life was one 
huge adventure for him. He never got flustered and, 
even at sea, regarded everything as highly amusing. . . . 
He ought to have lived in the days of Drake.” 

There we have it; the Elizabethan spirit which 
persists down the years. It was manifest at Zeebrugge 
in the first World War; it came out in the raids on 
St. Nazaire and Dieppe and in every other engagement, big and 
little, in which these ‘‘ Spitfires of the Sea” took part. It is to 
be found in such expressions as: “‘ our speed was too great for the 
boarding party to get away, but all the guns opened fire at 
approximately one yard,” and, “‘ they cleared the enemy’s bows by 
less than 10 feet, receiving as they did so a tornado of fire 
but they had got there.” Lieut.-Commander Scott is modest con- 
cerning his own part in this battle of the narrow seas, yet he was 
often in the thick of it. His paintings do much to bring its 
various aspects home to the landsman and to show that here, in 
every way, was Sir Francis Drake’s “ true glory.” 

Much the same characteristics that we find in the commanders 
and crews of the little ships of Britain are possessed by those men, 
few in number but great in endeavour, who took part in another 
grim battle ; a battle waged in appalling conditions on a battlefield 
perpetually locked under 10,000 ft. of solid ice: the Battle for 
Greenland. The success of those bombing raids which did so much 
to hamper German production and to pave the way to ultimate 
victory depended in no small measure on accurate weather forecasts, 
and from Greenland flow winds and currents that set up the storm 
fronts for the North Atlantic and the Continent. Both the 
Germans and the Allies, therefore, realised the value of this 
desolate spot, and in ‘“‘ War Betow Zero” (Allen and Unwin; 
7s. 6d.) three Americans, Colonel Bernt Balchen, Major Corey Ford 
and Major Oliver LaFarge, tell how an air base was established, 
how the Germans were driven out and, most thrilling of all, how 
a Flying Fortress crashed on the Ice Cap and how rescue came 
about. It is a saga of sacrifice, suffering and endurance of which 
America can be proud. 

If this Battle of Greenland is a story of man’s struggle with 
Nature, the battle for New Guinea and the Solomons was a fight 
not merely against the Japanese but against Nature again in her 
most violent perversity. In a Foreword to “GREEN ARMOUR’ 
(Allen and Unwin ; 12s. 6d.) Osmar White, a young New Zealander, 
traveller and war correspondent, says the enemy’s intensive study 
of climate and terrain was one of the prime reasons why Japan 
scored early and spectacular successes. Our mastery of 
climate, terrain and the enemy came only after long, 
painful and costly apprenticeship, and in recounting the 
achievement Osmar White presents a vivid picture. He 
was in it himself; he and a fellow-correspondent did a 
great trek across New Guinea; he was with the Austra- 
lians and the Americans: he writes, therefore, of what 
he knows and has experienced. And because of that 
he can say: “Such things should have been appalling. 
They were not appalling. One accepted them openly. 
They were jungle war—the most merciless war of all.” 
Yet he had his hauntings: “* I was haunted by memory 
—not of the dead nor of the stench and bloody 
filth but by memory of the living into whose 
features was stamped the jungle’s brand of horror.” 

White has much to say of Japanese mentality and 
methods. So has Phyllis Argall in “ Prisoner In JAPAN” 
(Bles ; 10s. 6d.), a most useful book to all who would 
try to understand the Nazis of the East. For the author 
has lived in Japan nearly all ber life and knows the 
language and the people, the manners and the mentality 
almost as well as she knows her own. She says: “I 
have learned in those years that there is one keynote, 
one touchstone, one password to Japanese thought 
and action. That is ‘ Japan.’ Hence, acts which 
to us are unspeakably and. unimaginably base may be, 
to the Japanese, the height of glory, since they spring 
from a patriotic motive.”” The bulk of the book amplifies 
this and the “ prisoner” of the title occupies but three 
out of the thirty-one chapters. But the titular happening 
could never have been appreciated without the rest, and 
the whole is of great value. As for the prison chapters, 
they make grim reading, compelling in their stark reality. 

Weary though most of us may be of war books, 
anxious though we be to look abead rather than dwell on 
the hideous past, these varied accounts of different 
aspects of the great tragedy cannot be thrust 
impatiently aside. They tell of the greatness of soul, 
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the integrity of mind and the endurance of the body of civilised men and women. And 
they do so in most readable manner. Lest they should tend to over-stimulation, * Letters 
FROM CAMBRIDGE,” by A. S. F. Gow (Cape; tos. 6d.), is the ideal corrective. Here is 


University small-talk of the war, sent out by a well-known Fellow of Trinity to some of 
his ex-pupils scattered far and wide in the Forces. The academic life, the books he 
reads, the birds and flowers he encounters in their seasons, anecdotes and reminiscences 
all are sympathetically and entertainingly detailed. No doubt such a glimpse of 
Cambridge life and thought will be of great value to our descendants a bundred years 
hence. Meanwhile, an ideal bedside book. W. R. Catvert 
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nea 1§ FATHER WORTH A COUPON 2 iM, 


To sacrifice one of your clothing coupons—could 
Christmas good wishes scale greater heights? At 
Austin Reed you may find a gift which does not i 
entail the great surrender. If not, we have 
suggestions which are economical of coupons — ( 
ties for instance. You hand over only one coupon 
, and a few shillings, and get a tie. You despatch } 
the tie. In return a handsome dividend is paid q 
by the recipient in year-long thoughts of you. It's 
your just reward for private Christmas enterprise. y 


WHAT ABOUT OUR EXPORT TRADE? — 
[t’s no part of our business to tell other people how to go about selling their goods in 
AUSTIN REED 




















Overseas markets. But if it’s a good thing to keep prices down and quality up, we can t “ 

often help to save time and money on assembly work and still make an even better job 0 f R egen t Ss 4 reé t ; 

of it. We're always ready to use some of our own time trying to save some of yours. , ‘ 
London and Principal Cities : London Telephone: Regent 6789 

GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM G Ké N 4. 








The G.K.N. Advisory Bureau is willing to co-operate with those who are interested in _ 
modern fastening devices and assembly methods. 





































Have you tried the 


New ASTORIAS? 


After many years of ex- 
haustive research the pro- 
prietors of State Express 
have produced in the NEW 
ASTORIAS a DISTINCTIVE 
cigarette which is both 
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TWO BLADE 


CONSTANT SPEED ° VARIABLE PITCH 


PROPELLERS 








smooth and 
satisfying. 






Designed for Trainer Aircraft 
due to light wejght and simplicity 
of operation, these propellers are 


suitable for less highly powered 





aircraft than combat types 
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<THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD. EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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Here’s hoping for quite a 
number of things, including 
fewer restrictions and more 
Old Angus —one of life’s 
many amenities made scarce 
by war. A timely request 
for Old Angus is sometimes 
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Domestic gor ye? 
« xe 
Lighting yer, wt? 
Oe wESSE” stands not 
only for Heat Storage 
Cooking par excellence, 
with amazing fuel economy, 
but also for constant hot 
LAMPS e water supply. 
THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD Led. Est.1854 
ot. ce orks: BONNYBRIDGE, SCOT. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. oe Sos Sas a Advnory Deverement 
rown House, London, W.: VIES STREET, W. 
: . — 7 Also at ween, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW a 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


8,000 


Barnardo children need your help this 
CHRISTMAS. 


Please be 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 


to some of them. 


10/- 


will feed one child for a week, but gifts 
of any amount would be warmly welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable‘ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,’ should be sent to 92 Bernardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 


Tri-an 


Toys 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The bad and overpriced toys you have 
been forced to pa were not ours. 








BROS. LTD. 


LONDON 5S$.W.i9 
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Sir Thomas 


Gresham 


and the pearl 





The bourse built by Sir Thomas Gresham was proclaimed the 
Royal Exchange by Queen Elizabeth who formally opened it in 
1570. She afterwards honoured Sir Thomas by dining with him 
when, if we are to believe the contemporary poets, Sir Thomas 


KEEP IT UNDER toasted the queen in a cup of wine in which a pearl which 
YOUR BONNET! 









“no-one could afford to buy” had been crushed. 





“ Here fifteen hundred pounds at one clap goes ; 
Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 





Unto his queen and mistress ; pledge it lords!” 





That Queen Elizabeth named the Royal Exchange and that Sir Thomas toasted her 
are matters of history, but the story of the pearl is at least as old as Cleopatra and 


may easily be a flight of poetic fancy. 
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Ochweppes * 2% "av 
Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Grear West Ri., London. A Company of the Sonmonds Group. , 
pp famous St7nCE 1790 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product but Schweppes will) return 
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by Appoimtmnent to 
H.M. King George V1. 
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‘*[’m really satisfied 
with FOUR SQUARE” 


Four Square tobacco is made from leat naturally pure---leat 


that needs no added flavouring That's why you get such real 
satisfaction from every pipeful—why an ounce lasts so much 
longer. Six blends—one for every taste-—-from 2.7 to 2/11 


Stands Supeeme FOUR SQUARE 


Maximum Prices ; per bottle 25/3 ; Hali pottic 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern ireland only GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY SCOTLAND 
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THERE’S A CAR COMING! 


It will not be long before your new LANCHESTER is ready. Backed \NCHESTER ‘TEN’ 
by five years of wartime developments, it surpasses all previous THE NEW 


overhead 


. » i“ A ‘ , ,-cvlindet! 
Lanchesters. It is faster; smoother ; far more comfortable ; he entirely NEW 
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more economical in running costs too. Within its « ategory, it isa car 
well ahead of all others, 
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